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PREFATORY  NOTE 


This  paper  was  written  for  and  read  before  a Meeting 
beld  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  on  October  24tb,  1889,  upon 
which  occasion  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  m.p.,  presided,  sup- 
ported by  Sir  William  Moore,  Surgeon-General  in  India, 
Mr.  H.  Smith  Wright,  m.p..  Dr.  Fleming,  c.b..  Senior 
Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Army,  Professor  Penberthy, 
of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  Dr.  Armand  Ruffer, 
Mr.  Everett  Millais,  Mr.  Arthur  Nicols,  f.r.g.s.,  and 
Mr.  Harrison  Weir.  At  the  close  of  the  Meeting  a 
Resolution  was  carried  in  support  of  the  Bill  for 
general  muzzling. 

Upon  November  25th,  a Public  Meeting  was  called 
at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  by  a body  of  anti- 
muzzlers  and  anti-vivisectionists,  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  resolutions  against  muzzling.  In  a room 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  holding  some 
four  or  five  hundred  persons,  the  resolution  was 
defeated,  and  an  amendment  in  favour  of  muzzling 
^ carried  by  a majority  of  about  four  hundred. 

On  December  5th,  at  a Meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Dr.  Ruffer  read  a paper  on  Rabies  and  its  Preven- 
tive Treatment,  when  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  Bart.,  p.e.s., 
occupied  the  chair.  In  conclusion  Dr.  Ruffer  said, 
“Muzzle  all  dogs,  destroy  all  stray  dogs,  have  a quaran- 
tine of  six  months  for  all  imported  dogs,  and  the  disease 
loill  be  stamped  out  for  ever."  Dr.  Ruffer’s  position  as 
a former  assistant  to  M.  Pasteur  places  the  sincerity 
and  disinterestedness  of  his  advice  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  cavil.  The  extinction  of  rabies  in  Great  Britain 
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would  terminate  the  passage  of  patients  from  this 
country  to  Paris.  In  the  discussion  which  followed. 
Professor  Ray  Lankester,  Professor  Horsley,  p.r.s.. 
Dr.  Drysdale,  Dr.  Fleming,  and  others,  strongly  urged 
the  necessity  for  muzzling  dogs  for  a specified  period, 
insisting  especially  upon  the  fact  that  in  a country 
surrounded  by  the  sea  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  get  rid  altogether  of  a terrible  disease  like 
hydrophobia. 

On  December  Gth,  Mr.  Arthur  Nicols  read  a paper 
on  Rabies  at  a meeting  of  the  Middlesex  Natural 
History  Society,  when  a resolution  in  favour  of  the 
objects  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Hydro- 
phobia was  carried  nem  con. 

Since  that  date  Mr.  Chaplin  has  received  two  depu- 
tations on  the  subject,  that  in  favour  of  muzzling 
being  attended  by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  m.p..  Sir  Spencer 
Wells,  Professor  Horsley,  Dr.  Harley,  f.r.s..  Dr. 
Sinclair  Thomson,  Dr.  Sidney  Turner,  Professor  Cor- 
field,  Mr.  Everett  Millais,  Professor  Penberthy,  Dr. 
Farquharson,  m.p.,  Dr.  Priestley,  Mr.  Briton  Riviere, 
R.A.,  the  Hon.  Rollo  Russell,  Mr.  Arthur  Nicols, 
F.R.G.S.,  and  others.  As  a result  of  that  interview 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  issued  an  extension  of  the 
Rabies  Order,  and  included  various  areas  more  or 
less  infected  with  the  disease.  The  action  of  the 
Board  produced  two  virulent  leading  articles  against 
muzzling  in  the  Standard,  replete  with  well-worn  and 
oft-exposed  fallacies. 

That  journal  also  printed  a large  number  of  letters 
of  the  hyper-fervid  and  hysterical  character  usually 
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penned  by  selfisli  sentimentalists.  To  these  fulminations 
no  reply  has  been  offered  on  the  part  of  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Hydrophobia,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  upon  several  occasions  during  the  muzzling 
controversy  brief  and  temperate  statements  in  answer 
to  similar  commiinications  have  been  ignored  by  the 
Standard.  The  readers  of  that  journal  have  therefore 
only  one  side  of  the  case  presented  to  them,  and 
doubtless  with  mischievous  results.  Conduct  so 
arbitrary  on  the  part  of  a leading  journal  is  inexplic- 
able, and  the  sooner  the  public  learn  that  upon  this 
question  at  least  the  Standard  is  not  an  impartial 
guide,  the  better  it  will  be  for  their  safety,  A fitting 
commentary  upon  its  action  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  the  tone  and  matter  of  the  Standard’s  article 
have  for  the  most  part  been  received  with  contemptuous 
silence  by  the  majority  of  the  Press,  while  the  few 
observations  that  have  been  printed  have  all  been 
severely  condemnatory.  I hope  that  the  plain  state- 
ment of  facts,  which  is  all  this  paper  purports  to  be, 
will  prevent  the  recurring  publication  of  erroneous 
ideas,  and  will  so  far  help  to  remove  opposition  to  the 
simple  and  humane  sanitary  prevention  of  that  worst 
of  unnecessary  evils — Hydrophobia, 

At  page  41  reference  is  made  to  the  failure  of 
registration  at  Vienna  as  a means  of  preventing 

Note. — Another  deputation  against  muzzling  waited  upon 
Mr.  Chaplin  on  January  22nd,  1890,  when  he  said,  in  the  course 
of  his  reply,  “ Much  of  the  feeling  in  certain  quarters  against 
the  order  was  due  to  a want  of  sufficient  information  and  to 
misrepresentation.” 
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hydrophobia.  As  the  general  adoption  of  this  method 
in  Great  Britain  is  being  advocated  at  the  present 
moment  it  may  be  useful  to  note  that  it  has  already 
been  tried  at  Bradford,  and  with  the  same  want  of 
success  as  at  Vienna.  Only  a few  days  ago  eight 
persons  were  bitten  by  a rabid  dog  in  that  town,  and 
have  all  been  sent  to  Pasteur.  In  Belgium  also  regis- 
tration has  failed  utterly. 

It  has  been  objected  that  the  list  of  cases  of  death 
from  hydrophobia  is  a painful  reitei’ation.  So  it  is; 
but  it  is  the  unvarnished  truth  ; it  forms  a necessary 
part  of  the  evidence  which  proves  the  desirability 
of  eradicating  the  disease,  and  is  a prelude  to  the 
interesting  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  muzzling 
afforded  by  the  experience  of  other  countries.  As 
such,  I beg  everybody  to  patiently  read  it. 

Many  thanks  are  due  to  those  members  of  the 
scientific,  medical,  and  veterinary  Avorld  who  have 
been  kind  enough  to  read  the  “ proofs  ” of  this  paper, 
and  who  have  supplied  me  with  valuable  additional 
information.  Among  them  may  more  especially  be 
mentioned  Sib  Heney  Eoscoe,  Pkoeessoe  Horsley, 
and  Dr.  Armand  Eupfee. 

F.  K. 


12,  St.  George's  Square,  Primrose  Hill,  N.W. 
January  23rd,  1890. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It  was  recently  a subject  for  remark  in 
of  a northern  newspaper  that  discussion  on  the 
rabidity  of  the  dog  is  apt  to  engender  a high  degree 
of  temper  in  man.  The  statement  is  but  too  often  too 
true.  People  do  in  many  cases  lose  their  heads  when 
they  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  dogdom.  The  fact 
has  an  unfortunate  effect  upon  the  desired  end  of 
threshing  out  the  subject,  and  exasperated  feelings  are 
not  seldom  the  only  result  of  efforts  to  clear  up  matters 
upon  which  depend  the  peace  of  mind  and  the  lives 
of  many  human  beings,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  a large 
percentage  of  the  canine  species.  The  cause  of  this 
state  of  affairs  is  probably  the  fact  that  many  dis- 
putants take  up  an  unbending  position  from  the  first,, 
and  are  unwilling  that  their  preconceptions  of  the 
subject  should  in  any  way  be  disturbed.  Most  if  not 
all  dog-owners  love  their  dogs,  and,  if  not  always 
wisely,  they  at  least  love  them  well.  They  have  good 
reasons  for  doing  so,  for  man  has  no  more  faithful 
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friend  upon  earth  than  a dog  that  is  attached  to  him. 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  access  of  friends  or  loss  of  fine- 
weather  acquaintances,  the  dog  at  least  remains  a 
trusty  friend  throughout,  and  is  as  much  the  treasured 
companion  of  his  master  in  a hovel  as  in  a palace. 
Recognizing  this  admirable  trait  in  his  character,  we 
cannot  wonder  that,  in  return,  he  should  inspire  love 
and  devotion  in  his  owner.  But,  as  there  are  parents 
who  spoil  their  children,  so  there  are  dog-owners  who 
spoil  their  dogs;  who  pamper  and  over-feed  them; 
who  deny  them  the  daily  exercise  that  nature  demands; 
and  who,  where  the  comfort  of  the  dog  or  the  safety 
of  mankind  are  concerned,  attach  by  far  the  greater 
importance  to  the  former.  They  are  the  dog-owners  who 
cannot  give  rational  consideration  to  the  very  serious 
question  of  dog-management  and  control.  They  are 
the  people  who  feed  dear  little  “ Floss  ” upon  delicacies 
which  she  would  be  much  better  without,  or  make 
pillows  of  down  for  ^^Gyp”  to  repose  on,  when  he 
would  be  infinitely  healthier  for  a kennel  of  straw 
and  exercise  on  a hard  road.  They  are  the  people 
who,  in  public  meeting  assembled,  declare  the  dog  to 
be  “ a divine  and  immortal  animal  ” ;*  who  assure  us 
that  hydrophobia  can  be  caused  by  a rusty  nail  or 
by  a broken  leg  as  well  as  by  the  bite  of  a dog  ” ;t  who 
assert,  first,  that  the  muzzling  order  was  got  up  by 

* “The  dog  is  not  only  a noble  and  a beautiful  animal, 
but  he  is  immortal — nay,  divine  I ” — Kensington  Town  Mall, 
December  22n<f,  1886. 

t St.  James's  Hall,  August  16th,  1889. 
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the  Eadicals  to  drive  Society  away  from  London,  and, 
secondly,  that  it  was  caused  through  gambling  and 
betting  ruining  the  nerves  of  the  public  and  making 
them  afraid  of  dogs;  and  are  typified  by  Ptinch, 
in  the  case  of  a man  that  had  a piece  bitten  out 
of  his  leg,  when  the  only  comment  of  the  owner  of 
the  dog  was,  ‘'Poor  little  fellow,  I hope  it  won’t 
make  him  sick  ! ” A veterinary  surgeon  recently 
told  me  that  he  has  a customer  who  is  exceedingly 
fond  of  her  dog.  She  over-feeds  and  under-exercises 
him,  and  naturally  enough,  after  a few  weeks  of 
such  treatment  “Ponto”  becomes  ill.  His  mistress, 
anxious  for  the  welfare  of  her  pet,  sends  him  to  the 
vet.  to  be  doctored.  My  friend  knows  perfectly 
well  it  would  be  useless  to  explain  the  real  cause 
of  " Ponto’s  ” illness,  as  he  would  simply  lose  his 
owner’s  custom,  and  do  the  dog  no  good ; so  he  keeps 
"Ponto”  for  two  or  three  weeks,  limits  his  diet  to  a 
single  biscuit  per  day,  gives  him  plenty  of  exercise, 
sends  him  home  restored  to  perfect  health — and 
receives  his  mistress’s  warmest  thanks  for  the  skill 
with  which  the  dear  little  fellow  has  been  treated. 
Of  course  the  process  at  once  begins  again,  and 
‘^Ponto’s”  existence  is  divided  into  varying  periods 
of  unhealthy  torpidity  and  enforced  activity.  Such 
are  the  dog-owners  who  are  dogs’  wor.st  enemies,  for 
they  will  not  listen  to  reason  ; cani-maniacs  in  fact,  as 
the  Daily  Telegraph  felicitously  christens  them. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  an  equally  unreasoning 
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minority  of  cani-phobists ; people  who  object  to  dogs 
as  dogs^  who  would  like  to  see  them  exterminated, 
who  cannot  understand  that  a dog,  by  virtue  of  bis 
affection  and  faithfulness,  may  be  a very  real  friend 
to  his  owner,  whether  the  robust  sportsman,  marching 
for  miles  over  heather  and  moor  with  his  foui*-footed 
companion,  or  the  shepherd  on  the  lonely  wolds 
tending  his  sheep,  or  the  single  lady  of  uncertain 
age,  who  perhaps  has  nothing  else  left  in  the  world  to 
love.  Allow  me  then  to  disclaim  any  sympathy  with 
either  of  these  two  extremes,  the  unwise  dog-lover  or 
the  irrational  dog-hater,  and  to  assure  you  of  my 
desire  to  lay  before  you  an  impartial  statement  of  the 
cause  and  effect  of  the  most  dire  disease  that  can 
affect  either  man  or  dog.  In  doing  so  I will  avoid 
technicalities  as  far  as  possible,  and  will  endeavour  to 
give  the  essence  of  the  subject,  treated  from  the 
distinctly  human,  and — to  general  readers — more 
interesting  point  of  view.  The  information  summar- 
ized is  the  result  of  long  years  of  study  and  experience 
on  the  part  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the  day,  while 
the  statistics  tabulated  by  the  Lancet,  the  Stock-Keeper, 
the  Fancier’s  Gazette,  and  other  medical  and  canine 
journals  of  the  first  rank,  have  been  invaluable,  and 
require  the  fullest  acknowledgment. 

Part  I— RABIES 

Ip  you  were  to  ask  all  the  people  you  know 
whether  they  have  ever  seen  a rabid  dog,  or  have  ever 
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bad  a case  of  death  from  hydrophobia  come  within 
their  personal  cognizance,  probably  ninety-nine  out  of 
a hundred  would  answer  you  in  the  negative;  and  this  is 
one  of  the  stock  arguments  of  those  persons  who  either 
deride  the  very  existence  of  hydrophobia,  or  who 
assert  that  there  is  much  exaggeration,  both  wilful  and 
ignorant,  in  the  records  of  the  disease.  Well,  the 
reason  that  most  persons  would  say  they  had  never 
seen  a rabid  dog  is,  that  they  would  not  know  one  if 
they  did  see  him,  and  the  reason  that  hydrophobia  is 
more  often  heard  of  than  met  with,  is  because  it  is  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence.  But,  the  intensity  of 
the  disease,  the  equal  chance  all  run  of  contracting  it 
at  any  moment,  the  dreadful  apprehensions  of  a nervous 
person  bitten  by  a potentially  rabid  dog,  together  with 
the  awful  suffering  and  death  which  its  development 
causes,  all  combine  to  more  than  counterbalance  the 
advantage  of  rarity  of  occurrence.  But  for  its  rarity 
mankind  would  cease  to  tolerate  an  animal  in  their 
midst,  capable  of  communicating  so  relentless  a death 
penalty  to  them  and  to  their  children,  and,  failing  the 
discovery  of  a preventive,  dogs  would  bo  swept  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  wherever  civilized  beings  con- 
gregated. 

Since  hydrophobia  can  be  contracted  by  man  only 
from  the  communication  of  the  virus  of  a rabid  animal, 
whether  by  a bite,  a scratch,  a lick  upon  an  abrasion, 
or  by  other  means,  it  is  desirable,  in  the  first  place,  to 
know  what  rabies  is  declared  to  be,  by  the  most 
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eminent  scientific,  medical,  and  veterinary  professors 
of  tlie  age,  of  this  and  of  other  countries.  Eabies,  then, 
is  a zymotic  disease,  the  existence  of  which  is  maintained 
among  our  domestic  animals  by  infection  of  one  by 
another.  This  has  long  been  known,  but  consequent 
upon  inability,  in  some  few  cases,  to  trace  the  origin 
of  the  infection,  it  was  supposed,  until  recent  years, 
that  occasionally  the  disease  arose  spontaneously. 
Among  others.  Dr.  Fleming,  the  Principal  Veterinary 
Surgeon  to  the  Army,  favoured  this  theory  in  his  well- 
known  work  on  rabies  and  hydrophobia.  The  unceas- 
ing advance  of  science  and  medicine,  with  their  extended 
experiments,  the  wider  possibilities  of  communication 
and  comparison  between  the  heads  of  the  veterinary 
profession  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  the  closer 
observation  of  infected  animals,  and  more  searching 
inquiry  into  the  sources  of  infection,  have  completely 
exploded  the  theory  of  spontaneous  origin,  and  in  1882 
Dr.  Fleming,  in  answering  a request  from  the  colonial 
authorities  for  information  as  to  the  best  plan  for 
excluding  the  disease  from  their  shores,  wrote : '‘In 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  arise  spontaneously, 
but  owes  its  existence  and  dissemination  solely  to  its 
contagious  properties,  strict  quarantine  is  necessary  if 
the  disease  is  to  be  kept  out  of  those  colonies  not  yet 
invaded.^^  Monsieur  Pasteur  said  on  September  1st, 
1889,  " It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  rabies  is 
never  spontaneous;  it  does  not  originate  in  any  animal, 
but  is  spread  by  contagion,^^  while  the  Stoclc-Keepev 
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of  February  18tb,  1887^  wrote  as  follows : ‘^Tbose  whose 
authority  is  best  recognized  do  not  consider  the  theory 
of  spontaneity  worthy  of  argument.  We  need  not  look 
far  for  the  explanation  of  this.  The  disease  is  practically 
proved  and  admitted  to  be  of  the  specific  order,  and  it 
has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again,  by  most 
wonderful  experiments,  that  specific  diseases  cannot 
arise  spontaneously.  The  accounts  of  the  experiments 
of  Schwann,  Lister,  Pasteur,  Dallinger,  Drysdale, 
Burdon  Sanderson,  Cohn  of  Breslau,  Koch,  Huxley, 
Tyndall,  and  many  others,  with  the  germs  that  cause 
putrefaction  and  disease,  are  as  marvellous  as  any  fairy 
tale,  and  yet  they  are  practically  unknown.  Professor 
Tyndall’s  essays  on  Living  Contagia,*  are  so  lucid  and 
yet  so  simple,  that  the  most  casual  reader  would  at 
once  realize  the  vast  importance  of  recent  experiments 
with  the  rabic  virus,  but  comparatively  few  have  even 
heard  of  them.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  public  mind 
with  regard  to  the  germ  of  rabies  is  that  it  has  never 
been  defined,  which,  to  many,  seems  sufficient  proof 
that  it  does  not  exist.  But  we  may,  perhaps,  be  per- 
mitted to  remark,  in  this  connection,  that  the  electric 
current  has  never  been  defined,  and  that  the  man  who 
would  doubt  its  existence  on  this  account  would  simply 
be  laughed  at  if  he  gave  expression  to  his  opinion.  A 
few  words  as  to  germs  that  have  been  defined  and 
cultivated  will  do  much  to  show  the  importance  of 

* Essays  on  the  Floating  Matter  of  the  Air.  (Longmans 
1881.) 
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M.  Pasteur’s  system  of  cultivation.  The  bacillus  or 
germ  of  malignant  carbuncle  and  of  splenic  fever  has 
been  removed  from  persons  and  animals  suffering  from 
these  diseases,  cultivated,  kept  alive,  and  watched  by 
microscopic  observation  in  preparations  of  gelatine  and 
of  potato,  used  for  inoculating  mice,  rats,  and  other 
animals,  the  internal  organs  of  which,  after  death,  have 
been  found  to  contain  the  same  bacilli,  which  have  again 
been  cultivated  and  used  for  subsequent  inoculations. 
Similar  experiments  have  been  made  with  other  forms 
of  bacilli,  which  have  thus  been  proved  to  be  the  causes 
of  acute  specific  diseases  in  man  and  the  lower  animals. 
M.  Pasteur’s  cultivation  in  animals  of  the  rabic  virus 
or  germ  has  been  so  extensive  and  the  results  of 
inoculations  so  startling  and  constant  as  to  prove,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  experts,  the  existence  of  the  germ, 
even  though  that  itself  has  not  yet  been  defined. 
Therefore,  science  is  satisfied  that  rabies  is  a specific 
disease,  and  it  has  already  been  proved  that  specific 
diseases  cannot  arise  spontaneously. 

“ The  public,  however,  knowing  little  and  caring  less 
about  scientific  methods,  demands  proof,  or  at  least 
evidence,  that  the  disease  does  not  arise  spontaneously, 
and  it  happens  that  such  evidence  is  abundant, 
although  it  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  presented  in  a 
complete  form.  The  fact  that  the  disease  is  unknown 
in  enormous  areas  in  which  dogs  exist  in  great  num- 
bers, and  under  all  possible  conditions,  affords  the 
clearest  possible  proof  that  rabies  is  not  inherent  in 
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dogs,  and  never  occurs  in  them  unless  introduced 
from  external  sources.  It  is  not  yet  positively  known 
whether  it  exists  in  the  Arctic  regions.  The  territory 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  is  said  to  be  absolutely 
free  from  the  disease,  and  Stellar  and  Erman  say  that 
it  is  unknown  in  Kamschatka  and  G-reenland,  but 
Hayes,  in  ‘ Tlie  Open  Polar  Sea,^  gives  particulars 
of  an  outbreak  closely  resembling  rabies,  which 
destroyed  his  sledge  dogs  in  1870  and  1872,  and 
caused  such  ravages  as  to  threaten  the  extinction  of 
the  Esquimaux.  The  disease  is  absolutely  unknown 
in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Tasmania,  in  the 
Azores,  in  Madeira,  in  St.  Helena,  and  in  Sumatra.  It 
has  occurred  .frequently  in  Egypt,  and  along  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa*  but  it  has  never  crossed 
the  deserts,  and  the  other  regions  of  this  vast  con- 
tinent have  hitherto  enjoyed  perfect  immunity  from 
this  terrible  scourge,  although  every  village  and 
settlement  swarm  with  dogs.  The  immunity  of  Cape 
Colony  has  been  so  perfect  as  to  give  rise  to  the  idea 
that  some  climate  influence  operated  there,  and  that  a 
rabid  dog  has  only  to  ‘ sniff  the  air  ’ of  the  colony  to 
be  cured.  Eeaders  will  probably  remember  some 

* “ It  is  a popular  error  that  the  disease  does  not  exist  in  Con- 
stantinople. On  the  contrary,  many  cases  have  been  known  to 
arise  in  that  capital.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  added  that  a 
Pasteur  Institute  for  the  treatment  of  persons  bitten  by  rabid 
dogs  has  been  established  at  Constantinople  by  order  of  the 
Sultan.” — Sir  Henry  Hoscoe.  “ The  northern  coast  of  Africa 

is  a very  hot-bed  of  rabies.” — Dr.  Buffer. 
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letters  published  in  contemporaries  about  twelve 
months  ago  as  to  this  immunity.  The  disease  was, 
however,  in  May,  1886,  introduced  into  Western 
South  Africa,  by  a Maltese  terrier  from  Mossumelles, 
and  committed  such  havoc  that  a tribe  of  the  Ovampas 
killed  all  their  dogs,  numbering  several  thousands,  as 
the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  disease.  Advices 
received  show  that  the  colonists  are  keenly  alive  to 
their  danger,  and  their  action  and  its  result  cannot 
be  otherwise  than  interesting  and  instructive.  The 
introduction  of  the  disease  into  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  into  Mauritius  and  Malta,  was  distinctly 
traced  to  dogs  escaping  from  ships  in  harbour,  under 
circumstances  duly  recorded  by  the  press  at  the  time, 
just  as  the  recent  outbreak  in  Cape  Colony  is  noted. 
The  experience  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  or  Reunion, 
which  is  not  far  from  Mauritius,  is  very  instructive. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  disease  was  stamped  out  by 
stringent  measures,  and  has  been  kept  out  ever  since, 
the  importation  of  foreign  dogs  being  strictly  pro- 
hibited. 

“ The  case  may,  therefore,  be  summed  up  in  a few 
words.  Science  tells  us  that  the  disease  can  only 
be  propagated  by  actual  inoculation,  and  evidence 
gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world  proves  that  it 
does  not  arise  spontaneously.” 

The  query  is  constantly  advanced,  Then  if  rabies 
is  not  spontaneous,  how  did  the  first  case  arise  ? ” 
We  might  as  well  ask  how  life  itself  originates,  or 
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how  the  first  cases  of  small-pox,  of  measles,  or  of 
scarlatina  arose ; all  being  contagious  diseases,  which 
never  arise  spontaneously.  When  we  can  tell  how 
the  sun  itself  came  into  existence,  we  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  theorize  respecting  the  origin  of  rabies. 
At  present  all  that  we  do  know  is  that  rabies  exists, 
and  that  it  is  a deadly  disease  to  the  lower  animals 
and  to  man. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  its  rise  and 
development.  When  a healthy  dog  is  infected  by  a 
rabid  dog  the  healthy  dog  does  not  himself  at  once 
become  rabid.  A period  follows,  uncertain  and  vary- 
ing in  extent,  kno^vn  as  the  incubatory  period.  The 
poison  has  entered  the  animal,  but  does  not  immedi- 
ately declare  its  presence.  In  some  cases  the  interval 
between  the  inoculation  and  the  first  sign  of  the 
result  is  eight  or  ten  days  only,  while  in  other  cases 
many  months  have  been  known  to  elapse.  Six  months 
covers  the  majority  of  cases,  so  that  if  dogs  can  be 
kept  from  biting  each  other  for  a specified  period,  the 
disease  must  necessarily  die  out.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  incubatory  period  rabies  developcs,  and  among  its 
primary  symptoms  are  loss  of  appetite  and  change  of 
disposition. 

Timid  dogs  become  fearless  and  snap  and  bite  both 
large  and  small  dogs  without  provocation.  As  a rule 
there  is  no  " fight,”  but  merely  a “ snap,”  and  this  is 
often  preceded  by  a lick  from  a rabid  dog.  Cheerful 
dogs  become  morose  and  sullen,  quiet  ones  become 
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restless,  and  the  good-tempered  ones  become  quarrel- 
Bome,  while  a disposition  is  shown  to  hide  in  dark 
corners.  The  bark  is  short,  dismal,  hollow,  half  a 
bark  and  half  a howl.  Although  as  a rule  refusing 
food,  rabid  dogs  will  devour  filth,  &c.  Great  dis- 
position exists  to  gnaw  kennel  woodwork,  hearthnigs, 
tablecloths,  legs  of  tables,  chairs,  &c.  A rabid  dog 
has  a great  inclination  to  escape  and  wander,  and 
when  any  suspicious  symptoms  have  been  detected,  he 
should  be  securely  chained.  Rabid  dogs  have  usually 
no  fear  of  water.  They  will  plunge  their  mouths  into  it, 
and  during  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  they  can  some- 
times drink  freely.  The  symptoms  become  intensified  as 
the  disease  progresses.  In  some  cases,  known  as  dumb 
rabies,  the  lower  jaw  hangs  as  though  paralyzed,  and 
the  mouth  is  constantly  open,  with  a fixed  appearance, 
while  the  animal  has  evident  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
Along  with  this  there  is  often  loss  of  power  of  the  hind 
limbs ; paroxysms  of  excitement  ensue ; and  the  poor 
creatures  have  been  known  to  seize  live  coals  from  the 
fire,  and  crush  them  in  their  mouths.  Foaming  at  the 
mouth,  raging  madness  and  fits,  are  the  last  stage  of 
the  disease,  until  the  animal  dies  of  exhaustion  and 
euffocation.*  The  tendency  to  wander  constitutes  one 
of  the  great  dangers  from  rabid  dogs,  because  they 
•spread  the  contagion  around  them  wherever  they  go. 
They  have  been  known  to  travel  thirty  or  forty  miles 
in  a single  night,  snapping  at  every  dog  they  met, 
and  thus  setting  up  fresh  centres  of  infection.  In  one 
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instance  a rabid  dog  wbicli  had  bitten  several  others 
was  killed  two  hours  later,  thirty  miles  away,  while 
cases  are  on  record  of  rabid  dogs  destroyed  fifty, 
sixty,  or  seventy  miles  from  home.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  estimate  the  ravages  caused  by  a single 
rabid  dog,  and  in  many  instances  nothing  came  of  the 
bites  until  weeks  had  passed,  and  then  cases  of  rabies 
arising  from  them  were  supposed  to  be  of  spontaneous 
origin.  All  such  cases  have,  on  investigation,  been 
traced  more  or  less  clearly  to  a bite,  although  in  many 
instances  little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  dog  that 
inflicted  it,  except  that  he  was  a stranger,  and  that  no 
one  could  say  whence  he  came,  or  where  ho  went 
afterwards. 

At  starting  I said  that  ninety-nine  persons  out  of  a 
hundred  would  not  know  a rabid  dog  if  they  saw  one. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  popular  delusions  that  a rabid 
dog  must  be  extremely  violent,  and  that  his  conduct  is 
so  pronounced  that  attention  is  sure  to  be  attracted  to 
it.  The  idea  is  absolutely  fallacious,  for  the  early 
.symptoms  are  mild,  and  almost  benignant,  although 
even  then  the  saliva  is  poisonous,  and  the  danger  in 
this  stage  is  from  licking  rather  than  from  biting. 
Instead  of  being  a violent  animal,  there  is,  in  the 
earlier  stages,  no  more  limp  or  dejected  a creature 
than  a rabid  dog.  With  drooping  head,  and  tail 
between  his  legs,  he  travels  steadily  onward,  at  a 
trot,  going  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left, 
•except  when  he  becomes  excited  or  when  ho  secs 
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another  dog.  Then  he  will  go  out  of  his  way  to 
attack  him,  although  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  disease  that  he  will  seldom  do  so  to  attack  a 
human  being.  Them  he  will  snap  at  in  passing,  if 
they  happen  to  be  in  his  lino  of  march  ; and  he  will 
bite  them  if  he  can.  Hence  if  you  see  a dog  which 
you  may  suspect  to  bo  rabid,  quietly  get  out  of  his 
path  without  attracting  his  attention. 

As  the  animal  travels  onward,  a thick  ropy  mucus 
issues  from  his  mouth,  which  ho  constantly  tries  to 
get  rid  of  by  aid  of  his  paws,  or  by  rubbing  his  head 
against  posts,  doorways,  and  fences ; and  this  is  one 
of  the  means,  other  than  biting,  by  which  the  disease  is 
disseminated.  We  all  know  the  habit  dogs  have  of 
sniffing  where  other  dogs  have  been,  and  this  habit 
may  have  caused  the  death  of  many  a four-footed 
favourite. 

A dog  in  this  condition,  that  has  escaped  from 
home,  will  go  on  till  paralysis  stops  its  further 
progress,  and  speedily  ends  its  agony.  Such  is  the 
teirible  disease  from  which  our  dumb  companion 
suffers,  and  no  true  friend  of  his  will  hesitate  to 
inconvenience  himself  and  his  dog  by  the  adoption  of 
any  means  likely  to  stamp  out  the  curse.  Many — by 
far  too  many — dog-owners  object  to  do  anything  that 
they  believe  will  cause  temporary  discomfort  to  their 
dogs,  or  that  will  give  themselves  trouble,  and  I am 
convinced,  from  my  experience  in  the  matter,  that 
this  is  at  the  root  of  nearly  all  the  opposition  to  the 
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muzzle.  Everybody  thinks  that  his  dog  ■will  not  go 
mad,  and  objects  to  be  put  to  trouble  -which  ho  believes 
to  be  unnecessary. 

Part  II— HYDROPHOBIA 

We  will  next  consider  the  concomitant  of  rabies;  viz. 
hydrophobia  in  man.  Hydrophobia  is  the  disease 
which  results  in  man  from  the  bite,  or  inoculation  in 
some  other  way,  by  a rabid  dog.  The  malady  was 
know'n  to  the  physicians  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  although  the  keenest  intellects  had  from  time  to 
time  devoted  their  efforts  to  a discovery  of  its  true 
nature  and  cause,  and  to  find  a remedy  for  it,  human 
knowledge  of,  and  power  to  deal  with  it,  remained 
much  the  same  for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  In 
the  present  century  more  exact  methods  of  research 
have  been  adopted,  but  the  results  were  of  a purely 
negative  character,  until  the  revelations  of  Davaine  and 
Pasteur,  in  respect  to  the  microbes  causing  splenic  fever 
in  cattle,  pointed  the  way  to  determine  the  actual  cause. 
As  with  dogs,  so  with  man,  there  is  no  certain  period 
between  the  bite  and  the  development  of  the  malady, 
but,  upon  an  average,  the  poison  of  hydrophobia 
remains  latent  six  weeks.  Seven  days  has,  however, 
sufficed  in  some  cases,  while  in  others  it  has  been 
known  to  lie  dormant  for  two  years.  The  part  bitten 
heals  over,  sometimes  leaving  a slight  pimple  or  mark. 
The  first  general  symptom  of  the  approach  of  the  disease 
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is  an  unaccountable  restlessness^  with  strange  fore- 
bodings of  impending  evil.  The  bite  sometimes 
becomes  irritable  and  painful,  which  at  once  arouses 
the  worst  apprehensions.  The  irritation  and  pain 
become  intensified,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  most 
chai’acteristic  symptom,  viz.  dread  of  water,  taking 
the  form  of  agonizing,  uncontrollable  contractions  of 
the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  neighbouring  regions, 
excited  not  only  by  liquids  or  attempts  to  swallow, 
but  also  by  various  external  influences,  such  as  a 
current  of  air,  the  rustling  of  a garment,  or  the  sight 
of  a feather,  or  even  occurring  apparently  spon- 
taneously. The  agony  accompanying  this  spasm  is 
so  excruciating  that  the  sufferer,  when  free  from 
actual  attack,  is  filled  with  the  most  awful  dread  of 
its  return.  Then  comes  the  final  paralytic  stage,  in 
which,  in  some  cases,  these  spasms  are  stopped,  so 
that  the  sufferer  is  able  to  drink,  and  to  prepare 
quietly  for  the  inevitable  end.  Sometimes,  within  a 
few  hours  of  seizure,  a hydrophobic  patient,  from 
being  plump  and  well  nourished,  becomes  shrunken 
and  emaciated,  and  the  face  of  a young  person  becomes 
transformed  into  the  shrivelled  visage  of  an  old  man. 
In  some  cases,  either  from  the  strength  of  the  virus, 
or  other  causes,  the  stage  of  excitement  is  absent,  the 
disease  being  characterized  by  a gradually-increasing 
paralysis,  and  the  patient  thus  escapes  much  of 
the  physical  agony  of  the  disease.  Probably  these 
were  the  cases  referred  to  by  Dr.  Edison  at  the 
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meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  August, 
1889,  when  he  said  that  the  notion  popularly  enter- 
tained as  to  the  physical  pain  accompanying  hydro* 
phobia  was  an  exaggerated  one.  Howevex*,  the  fact 
is  placed  beyond  dispute,  by  the  experience  of  tho 
medical  woi-ld  at  large,  that  the  great  majority  of 
hydro2Dhobic  jxatients  die  one  of  the  most  painful 
deaths  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  life  terminating  in 
strong  convulsions,  and  in  suffocation  caused  by 
spasms  of  the  respiratoiy  muscles.  Probably  all  of 
us  have  at  some  time  heard  tales  of  people  being- 
smothered  between  beds  to  terminate  their  unbear- 
able agonies,  and  records  of  such  cases  ai’e  in  exis- 
tence. 

A doctor  of  extensive  pi’actice  told  me  that  he  had 
seen  one  death  from  hydrophobia,  that  of  a little 
child,  four  years  of  age,  and  that  the  sight  and  sound 
of  it  would  dwell  in  his  memory  as  long  as  he  existed 
as  the  most  jxainful  experience  of  his  life. 

A poor  widow',  bereft  of  her  husband  by  the  fell 
malady,  attempted  to  describe  to  me  the  circumstances, 
of  his  seizure  and  death ; how  he  wandered  morosely 
about,  disinclined  from  his  accustomed  occupation; 
how,  unable  to  eat,  he  at  last  thought  he  would  like- 
some  milk,  and  when  she  raised  it  to  his  lips,  cried 
out,  “ Take  it  away  ! and  dashed  the  saucer  to  the 
ground ; how'  she  visited  him  at  St.  Maiy’s  Hospital, 
to  find  him  Avith  straps  round  his  wrists,  stx’aps  X’ound 
his  ankles,  and  a strap  round  his  body,  fastexxed  down 
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to  a bed,  raving;  liow,  when  she  approached  him, 
he,  who  for  years  had  been  an  affectionate  husband, 
tried  to  burst  his  bonds,  to  get  at  and  harm  her ; and 
how  she  fled  shrieking  down  the  ward,  unable  to  bear 
the  scene.  I saw  for  myself  the  heartbroken  woman, 
left  with  four  fathei’less  children  and  a wrecked 
home,  through  the  bite  of  a dog.  I saw  her  break 
down,  sobbing  before  me,  weeping  for  the  helpmate 
and  bread-winner  she  would  never  know  again,  and  I 
solemnly  wished  that  all  England  could  have  seen  the 
sight  with  me. 

Two  members  of  our  Society  have  had  the 
unenviable  fate  of  cases  of  hydrophobia  occurring 
to  servants,  and  the  following  account  of  one  of 
those  cases  has  been  supplied  to  me.  “In  1880 
my  coachman’s  only  son,  a tine  boy  of  fourteen, 
complained  one  day  of  feeling  unwell.  The  father 
came  to  me  and  said  he  hoped  the  symptoms  had 
nothing  to  do  with  a bite  from  a dog  which  the  boy 
had  had  two  or  three  months  before,  and  from  w'hich 
the  wound  was  a slight  one  and  soon  healed.  I begged 
the  father  not  to  alarm  his  son,  and  to  send  for  a medical 
man.  The  doctor  said  it  w’^as  a case  of  hydrophobia, 
and  advised  that  the  boy  should  be  removed  at  once  to 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  After  much  persuasion, 

I induced  the  parents  to  take  him  there.  I saw  him 
that  morning  and  tried  to  soothe  him.  The  doctor’s 
opinion  had  of  course  been  kept  from  him,  and 
although  his  symptoms  w'ere  then  only  preliminary  I 
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stall  never  forget  the  restless  terror  lie  exhibited. 
Everything  was  done  that  medical  science  could 
suggest,  but  death  ensued  in  three  or  four  days.  The 
agony  of  the  parents  during  the  time  of  suspense  was 
fearful  to  witness.  They  could  not  believe  that  the 
death  of  their  only  son  from  this  terrible  malady  was 
almost  a certainty,  and  the  shock  was  one  from 
which  they  will  never  entirely  recover.  I have  always 
been  a great  lover  of  dogs,  and  pay  annually  for 
licences  for  eight  or  nine  sporting  dogs,  but  for  some 
weeks  after  this  occurrence  I almost  felt  a shudder  at 
the  sight  of  any  dog,  even  my  own  favourites.  I had 
previously  looked  upon  hydrophobia,  as  I believe  the 
general  public  do  now,  as  such  an  extremely  I’are 
complaint  that  I had  never  thought  any  preventive 
measures  necessary ; but  this  sad  event  opened  my 
eyes  to  the  misery  caused  by  this  frightful  malady. 
As  the  owner  of  many  dogs  a general  muzzling  order 
for  twelve  months  would,  of  course,  entail  some  incon- 
venience, but  the  rescue  of  even  one  human  being 
from  the  possible  death  from  hydrophobia,  and  the 
prevention  of  suffering  to  the  canine  race  from  rabies, 
are  worth  any  sacrifice.” 

Again,  the  following,  among  many  similar  com- 
munications, was  recently  addressed  to  us  : — 

“ Sir  William  Jenner  once  said  to  a friend  of  mine, 
that  if  the  opponents  of  muzzling  stood  once  by 
the  death-bed  of  a case  of  hydrophobia  they 
would  vote  for  every  dog  in  the  kingdom  being 
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muzzled  for  the  rest  of  time.  The  point  is  not 
only  the  death,  but  the  feai’ful  nature  of  such 
death.” 

Now  let  us  turn  to  reports  of  inquests ; the  sworn 
evidence  of  doctors  attending  the  cases.  Here  are  a 
few  examples,  all  within  the  last  four  years : — 

George  Hill,  5 years  old,  “died  after  suffering 
great  agony.” 

Eliza  Lovely,  4 years  old,  “bit  and  tore  at  every- 
thing, and  died  in  great  agony  next  day.” 

A boy,  aged  6,  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  May  17th, 
1886,  died  “ after  great  terror  and  excitement.” 

Walter  Wood,  aged  9,  “died  in  great  agony.” 

Eliza  Hammond,  aged  34,  “died  in  fearful  agony.” 

William  Mullett,  aged  54,  “ took  several  men  to 
hold  him  down  for  a few  hours  before  death 
relieved  him  of  his  acute  agony.” 

W.  Peibstland,  aged  31,  “pain  so  excruciating  that 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  held  down 
in  bed ; the  services  of  two  constables  were 
necessary,  in  addition  to  the  nursing  staff",  who 
could  not  control  deceased;  died  in  frightful 
agony.” 

Thos.  Tdenee,  aged  25,  “ delusions  with  violence, 
which  intensified  till  death  terminated  his 
sufferings.” 
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Feedeeick  AYhitEj  aged  13^  “died  in  great  agony.'^ 

A girl,  aged  12,  “died  in  great  agony.” 

A boy,  aged  3,  “ died  after  enduring  great  agony.” 

Chas.  Tippee,  aged  7,  “died  after  acute  suffering.” 

Joshua  Eawesley,  an  adult,  “ died  after  suffering 
terrible  agonies.” 

A.  T.  Eogees,  aged  30,  “ died  after  two  days' 
intense  suffering.” 

Heney  Beewee,  an  adult,  “paroxysms  very  violent; 
tried  to  bite  tbe  nurses.” 

G.  F.  CuEzoN,  aged  12,  “died  in  great  agony.” 

FitANCis  Wallis,  aged  3,  “ suffered  great  agony  for 
two  days.” 

Maey  Bambee,  aged  70,  “ died  in  great  agony,  after 
three  days’  illness.” 

H.  T.  Hall,  aged  13,  “asked  for  water  while  ill, 
and  said  he  would  lap  it  like  a dog.” 

G.  H.  Jokes,  aged  6,  “bitten  on  the  wrist  by  a dog 
belonging  to  a farmer  named  Beswick ; a week 
after  the  bite  died  in  great  agony,  crying  “Beswick 
and  the  dogs  are  coming  ! Beswick  and  the 
dogs  arc  coming !” 

One  more  case  is  that  of  a girl,  13  years  of  age,  who 
died  at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  on  September  20th, 
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1889,  after  suffering  acute  agony This  poor  child 
was  attacked  on  September  2nd,  while  on  her  way  to 
school,  and  her  little  brother,  nine  years  of  age,  in 
attempting  to  protect  her,  was  bitten  too,  as  was  also 
their  father,  while  capturing  the  dog.  These  latter 
were  inoculated  by  Pasteur  and  escaped,  and  are  quite 
well  to  this  day. 

One  very  principal  item  in  the  catalogue  of  sufferings 
is  the  painful  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  existing 
in  the  minds  of  persons  bitten  by  dogs ; the  fear  that 
the  animal  may  be  rabid ; and,  in  the  absence  of  well- 
ascertained  knowledge  to  the  contrary,  the  harassing 
dread  for  months  afterwards  that  any  day  may  bring 
a death-warrant  with  it ; inducing  a state  of  mind  and 
body  but  little  short  of  the  horrors  of  the  disease  itself. 
The  danger,  too,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  chance 
of  being  bitten,  and  this  is  a fact  that  those  who  own 
dogs  would  do  well  to  realize.  A case  of  a young 
lady’s  death  came  under  the  notice  of  a veterinary 
surgeon  of  my  acquaintance,  in  wdiich  a pet  dog  had 
licked  the  hand  of  its  owner  as  she  fondled  it  in  her 
lap.  Her  hand  had  been  slightly  cut  a day  or  two 
before,  but  so  slightly  that  it  had  not  been  bandaged. 
The  dog  was  in  the  earliest  stage  of  rabies,  its  saliva 
entered  the  wound,  and  a week  or  tw'o  later  mistress 
and  dog  were  both  dead.  In  another  case,  last  year, 
a man  contracted  the  disease  while  shaving,  the  razor 
having  abraded  his  cheek,  which  his  dog  licked.  In 
yet  another  case  a woman  died  through  biting  thread 
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off  a reel  wliicli  a rabid  dog  had  licked;  and  again, 
deaths  have  occurred  by  contamination  of  water  with 
the  saliva  of  a rabid  dog,  and  through  the  use  of 
handkerchiefs  saturated  with  it.  This  kind  of  danger 
from  dog-keeping  does  not  occur  to  people  until  it  is 
brought  home  to  them.  It  is  specialist  knowledge, 
which  is  generally  unknown  except  to  doctors  and 
veterinary  surgeons.  !Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  the  well- 
known  delineator  of  natural  history,  recently  answer- 
ing some  person  who  declared  he  had  never  yet  seen  a 
rabid  dog  or  met  anybody  who  had,  wrote : “ As 
regards  myself,  I have  had  two  of  my  own  beautiful 
dogs  go  mad. 

‘ He  jests  at  scars  who  never  felt  a wound,’ 
and  this  is  the  case  "with  owners  of  dogs,  but  when  it 
comes  home  to  them,  this  hydrophobia  in  their  own 
houses,  their  opinion,  like  mine,  will  be  modified.  The 
last  case — though  both  w^ere  bad — has  left  so  dreadful 
an  impression  on  my  mind,  that,  very  fond  of  dogs  as 
I am,  I do  not  think  I shall  ever  keep  another.” 

We  sometimes  hear  a great  deal  about  simulated 
hydrophobia ; that  is,  of  a disease  brought  on  through 
fear  after  a bite,  and  from  wdiich  people  show  symp- 
toms strongly  representing  genuine  hydrophobia. 
Such  cases  undoubtedly  exist,  but  they  form  the 
exception  which  proves  the  rule  and  are  extremely 
few  in  number,  -while  in  no  case  yet  traced  has  death 
been  known  to  ensue.  But  if  every  case  ivere  a case 
of  death  from  simulated  hydrophobia  it  -n’^ould  not 
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lessen  the  need  for  stamping  out  rabies  iu  dogs, 
because  dogs  themselves  would  bo  saved  from  the 
most  fatal  disease  attaching  to  their  kind,  while  human 
beings  would  as  certainly  be  saved  from  simulated 
hydrophobia  if  they  knew  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
a rabid  dog  in  the  country.  Some  person.s,  lacking 
the  slightest  scientific  knowledge  of  the  subject,  are  so 
carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  partisanship,  as  to  declare 
all  cases  of  hydrophobia  to  be  simulated,  and  say  that 
no  such  disease  exists ; that,  in  short,  hydrophobia  is 
a figment  of  the  imagination  and  a hobby  of  the 
medical  Avorld.  One  might  concede  the  theory  to  be 
supported  by  a shred  of  argument  if  all  the  victims 
were  adults,  capable  of  being  influenced  by  a knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  such  a disease  and  its  attendant 
terrors,  whether  real  or  simulated.  But  the  majoritv 
of  human  beings  struck  down  by  it  are  children,  of 
from  three  years  of  age  to  thirteen,  who  can  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  danger  from  dogs,  and  who 
have  never  heard  of  hydrophobia.  How  can  it  be 
possible  for  them  to  die  of  a simulation  of  the  disease, 
and  do  not  those  who  gravely  advance  such  an  argu- 
ment ])lace  themselves  outside  the  court  of  common 
sense  ? The  reason  that  children  form  the  majority 
is  palpable  enough  ; their  experience  of  life  has  been 
too  brief  to  teach  them  the  wisdom  of  avoiding  strange 
dogs;  their  stature  and  dress  expose  the  more  vital 
parts,  upon  which  a bite  is  most  dangerous ; and  they 
are  incapable  of  resistance  Avhen  attacked.  Of  the 
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twenty-seven  victims  of  bydropliobia  in  London  in 
1885  no  fewer  than  eighteen  were  children. 

Cures  without  number  have  been  tried  and  equally 
without  avail.  Hitherto  experience  has  proved  the 
whole  of  them  to  be  worthless^  until  the  researches  of 
M.  Pasteur  seem  to  have  offered  to  perplexed  man- 
kind a chance  of  escape  from  a hitherto  unavoidable 
evil.  One  much-vaunted  remedy  is  the  Buisson  treat- 
ment, consisting  of  a course  of  vapour  baths.  It  has 
however  been  repeatedly  tried  in  various  hospitals 
without  arresting  the  fatal  result,  and  the  sufferers 
have  themselves  begged  the  operators  to  desist,  as  the 
preparations  for  the  baths  caused  a renewal  of  the 
paroxysms  which  were  so  much  dreaded. 

Many  reputed  methods  exist  for  counteracting  the 
effect  of  a rabid  dog’s  bite.  Applications  of  caustic 
and  of  red-hot  irons,  excision  of  the  part  with  a knife, 
suction,  and  burning  with  nitric  acid,  are  among  the 
immediate  remedies  recommended  ; but  all  have  been 
known  to  fail.  Perhaps,  if  applied  at  once,  they  may  be 
effective,  but  you  have  to  take  your  chance,  and  the 
chance  is  a fatal  one  if  it  goes  against  you.  In  some 
cases  of  bites  from  suspected  dogs  amputation  even 
has  been  resorted  to,  but  to  no  purpose,  since  hydro- 
phobia is  a disease  in  which  the  blood  is  primarily 
affected,  and  through  it  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
As  the  blood  rapidly  absorbs  the  poison  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  take  immediate  steps  to  cleanse 
the  wound,  but  one  may  be  so  situated — alone,  for 
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instance,  and  in  a country  district — as  not  to  be  able 
to  obtain  aid  until  too  late. 

As  regards  tbe  numbers  of  the  victims,  tbe  Eegistrar- 
General’s  Returns  show  that  in  the  eighteen  years 
ending  Avith  1885,  no  fewer  than  817  deaths  from 
hydrophobia  occurred  in  England  and  Wales  alone, 
being  an  average  of  45  per  annum.  Grave  as  these 
figures  are  they  are  not  so  grave  as  the  fact  that  the 
malady  is  steadily  advancing.  Thus  in  the  sixteen 
years  ending  with  1863,  the  total  number  of  deaths 
was  123,  being  a yearly  average  of  8.  The  next  six 
years  show  a total  of  03,  which  gives  an  average  of  15, 
or  a rise  of  almost  a hundred  jjer  cent. ; Avhile  in  1885 
the  yearly  average  had  risen  to  45,  or  a still  further 
advance  of  300  per  cent.  These  figures  prove  that 
the  mortality  from  hydrophobia  has  been  steadily 
advancing  for  many  years,  side  by  side  with,  and  of 
course  produced  by,  the  steady  spread  of  rabies 
among  dogs  from  county  to  county.  Thus  in  1870 
rabies  existed  in  only  eight  counties  in  England,  while 
since  then  no  fewer  than  33  counties  have  been  the 
seats  of  the  disease ; and  all  for  want  of  a systematic 
and  simultaneous  method  of  repression.  Through  the 
absence  of  such  a system  939  human  beings  have 
been  hurried  to  their  graves  in  England  and  Wales 
during  the  last  38  years,  and  the  lives  of  innumerable 
dogs  have  been  sacrificed  for  the  same  cause.  This, 
then,  is  the  case  against  hydrophobia.  If  it  be  said 
that  any  of  the  statements  are  sensational  it  is  not  my 
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fault,  for  vou  have  had  but  the  bare  truth;  and 
as  one  of  the  most  trusted  veterinary  surgeons  of 
London  said,  when  charged  with  creating  a scare,  I 
have  merely  stated  facts,  and  if  those  facts  create  a 
scare  I am  not  responsible.’^  If  these  sufferings  are 
painful  to  hear  about,  what  must  it  be  to  experience 
them  ? Year  after  year  they  go  on  unheeded,  and 
will  go  on  until  a rational  method  be  adopted  for  their 
prevention.  Better  by  far  that  our  feelings  should  be 
harrowed  by  a recital  of  them  than  that  they  should 
recur  through  ignorance  of  their  existence.  Sen- 
sational or  not,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  acquainted  with 
the  facts  to  make  them  known  to  others  who  are  not. 
It  is  impossible  to  possess  intimate  acquaintance  with 
this  subject  without  being  filled  with  pity  for  the 
sufferers,  and  being  equally  filled  with  indignation 
that  such  suffering  should  happen  while  it  might  so 
easily  be  prevented. 

Part  III— PREVENTION 

We  now  arrive  at  the  most  interesting  section  of  the 
subject,  viz.  Prevention.  For  the  cloud,  black  though 
it  be,  has  its  silver  lining,  and  the  experience  of  other 
countries  as  well  as  of  our  own  proves  that  in  the 
muzzle  w'e  have  an  antidote  to  the  bane.  It  may  be 
urged  that  a cure  exists  through  the  discoveries  of 
M.  Pasteur,  but  we  are  not  concerned  with  the 
question  of  cure ; we  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter 
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and  demand  prevention.  M.  Pasteur’s  method  shows 
splendid  results.  His  scientific  researches  are  amongst 
the  noblest  achievements  of  our  time.  Yet,  with 
all  precautions,  a small  percentage  of  human  beings, 
who  have  been  bitten,  still  lose  their  lives  after 
inoculation  in  the  Rue  Dut6t.  In  a happy  figure 
of  speech  at  the  Mansion  House,  inoculation  by 
Pasteur  was  likened  to  the  saving  power  of  life- 
boats at  sea.  True ; but  if  wo  remove  the  rocks 
we  may  avoid  the  need  for  the  lifeboats,  as  well  as 
the  trouble  and  cost  of  using  them.  If  there  be  no 
wi’ecks  there  can  bo  no  longer  the  percentage  of  lost 
lives.  Hydrophobia  can  be  prevented,  and  we  have 
yet  to  learn  that  prevention  is  not  better  than  cure. 

The  immediately  succeeding  part  of  the  case  is 
founded  upon  statistics,  and  as  anattempt  has  been  made 
to  cast  doubt  upon  the  science,  a few  preliminary  words 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  “ Don’t  listen  to  statistics,” 
cry  the  opponents  of  muzzling.  “All  statistics  are 
misleading,  and  especially  so  those  of  hydrophobia.” 
Why  do  they  say  this  ? Is  it  not  because  statistics 
condemn  them ; and  can  we  suppose  they  would  decry 
statistics  if  the  results  were  in  their  favour  instead  of 
against  them?  What  defendant  ever  yet  liked  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution,  or  ever  failed  to  declare 
it  to  be  all  wrong  ? “ When  you  have  no  case  abuse 

plaintiff’s  attorney,”  and  so,  having  no  case,  these 
people  abuse  the  statistics  which  confound  them.  The 
statistics  of  death  from  hydrophobia  in  particular 
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are  in  the  highest  degree  trustworthy,  and  for  the 
following  very  sufficient  reason.  Upon  every  person 
who  is  supposed  to  have  died  of  hydrophobia  an 
inquest  is  held.  At  that  inquest  the  sworn  evidence 
has  to  be  given  of  the  doctors  in  charge  of  the  case. 
In  addition  to  this  is  the  sworn  evidence,  produced  in 
nearly  all  cases,  that  the  victim  was  bitten  by  a dog, 
and  that  the  dog,  upon  examination  by  a veterinary 
surgeon,  has  been  certified  to  have  suffered  froni 
rabies.  We  have  in  our  possession  the  reports  of 
the  cases  that  have  occurred  for  some  years  past, 
and  anybody  who  cares  to  examine  them  is  at  liberty 
to  do  so.  It  has  been  gravely  declared  by  opponents 
of  muzzling  that  this  is  all  nonsense,  thereby  prac- 
tically inferring  that  the  doctors  and  veterinary 
surgeons  do  not  know  their  own  business,  and  that 
they  can  teach  it  them.  These  persons  never  give 
their  reasons  for  distrusting  statistics,  nor  has  one  ever 
yet  been  met  with  that  could,  for,  as  a very  admirable 
leading  article  upon  the  subject  said,  in  the  Times 
of  August  7th,  1889,  “the  argument  is  all  on  one 
side.^’  If  they  wish  to  suggest  that  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  carries  no  weight,  let  them  say  so  plainly.  It 
would  at  least  be  an  intelligible  argument.  To  discredit 
statistics  because  they  are  against  one  is  very  un- 
worthy, and  smacks  strongly  of  the  flavour  of  the  pro- 
verbial red  herring. 

Depending  then  upon  statistics  as  a link  in  the 
•chain  of  our  evidence,  let  us  see  what  muzzling 
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has  done  for  us  in  London.  In  1885  as  you  have 
already  heard  twenty-seven  deaths  from  hydro- 
phobia occurred,  in  addition  to  twelve  in  the  suburbs. 
The  authorities  at  length  bestirred  themselves,  and  in 
December  of  that  year  dogs  were  muzzled.  In  the 
following  year,  1886,  only  nine  persons  died  of  the 
disease,  and  they  were  bitten  before  the  muzzling 
order  was  issued.  In  December  1886  the  order 
lapsed,  and  as  there  were  no  rabid  dogs  loft  it  was 
not  renewed.  In  1887  there  were  only  two  deaths  from 
hydrophobia,  and  in  1888  three  deaths.  Meanwhile, 
our  healthy  dogs  gradually  became  re-infected  by  the 
unmuzzled  dogs  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  and  Hertford, 
and  these,  biting  us  Londoners  again,  the  incubatory 
period  passed,  and  in  1889  the  scale  of  deaths 
again  ascended,  until  to  December  31st  ten  deaths 
occurred,  seven  being  in  London  and  three  in  the 
suburbs.  Is  that  not  proof  of  the  most  conclusive 
kind  that  muzzling  stamps  out  rabies  ? It  is  evidence 
that  must  bring  conviction  home  to  every  impartial 
unprejudiced  mind.  That  single  scrap  of  evidence  is 
so  overwhelmingly  strong  that  there  is  no  need  to 
show,  as  we  could  do,  that  the  same  system  has  been 
equally  efficacious  in  every  part  of  the  country  where 
it  has  from  time  to  time  been  adopted.  The  absurdity 
of  the  method  of  its  adoption  lies  in  its  piecemeal 
charactei’,  putting  on  the  muzzle  here  and  taking  it 
off  there,  stamping  out  rabies  in  one  spot,  only  to 
allow  it  to  bo  re-introduced  from  another — and  all  the 
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Avhile  human  lives  are  the  counters  -with  which  the 
game  is  being  played. 

The  evidence  from  foreign  countries  is  equally 
convincing,  and  the  following  account  of  Prussian 
experience,  which  appeared  in  the  Stoch-K.eeper  of 
March  18th,  1887,  is  of  the  highest  importance  : — 

‘'A  pamphlet  recently  issued  gives  some  statistics 
from  official  sources  as  to  rabies  in  Berlin  and  hydro- 
phobia in  Prussia  for  a number  of  years ; and  as 
much  has  been  written  lately  on  the  experience  of 
Prussia  we  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  these  figures, 
together  with  more  complete  particulars,  drawn  also 
from  official  i-eturns.  Babies  is  always  prevalent  in 
Prussia  to  a very  serious  extent,  and  the  mortality 
from  hydrophobia  has  during  certain  periods  been 
very  high.  For  the  period  from  1810  to  1819,  for 
instance,  official  documents  show  that  no  fewer  than 
16G6  persons  died  of  this  disease,  giving  a yearly 
average  of  166.  These  figures  have  a very  special 
significance  when  taken  in  connection  with  recent 
statistics,  for  the  same  causes  operate  now,  and  the 
differences  in  effect  are  due  to  the  preventive  measures 
in  force. 

“ The  chief  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  rabies  is  the 
proximity  of  Russia,  where  dogs  are  under  no  restraint, 
and  where  Avolves  abound.  Rabid  dogs  from  Russia 
constantly  find  their  way  into  the  provinces  of  East 
Prussia,  West  Prussia,  Silesia,  Posen,  and  Westphalia, 
by  way  of  Poland,  and  thus  the  contagion  of  rabies 
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is  persistently  propagated,  ever  finding  new  victims 
among  the  dogs  belonging  to  the  inhabitants.  The 
official  returns  for  the  year  1883-4  show  that  nearly 
three  hundred  ownerless  rabid  dogs  were  destroyed  in 
those  provinces  during  the  twelve  months,  the  number 
being  somewhat  above  the  average.  It  is  expressly 
stated  in  the  document  that  these  dogs  come  from  Russia 
by  way  of  Poland,  and  that  it  is  only  by  constant 
vigilance  that  the  disease  is  kept  within  its  present 
limits.  In  the  same  provinces,  during  the  same  period, 
about  four  hundred  dogs  were  destroyed  by  the  author- 
ities in  consequence  of  having  been  bitten  by  these 
Russian  hounds,  this  number  being  slightly  beloAv  the 
average.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  all  the 
rabid  dogs  from  Russia  were  actually  destroyed,  as 
some  would  doubtless  escape  observation  and  die  in 
seclusion,  after  doing  much  mischief,  of  which  no  one 
would  be  aware  at  the  time.  Indeed,  it  is  certain 
that  many  dogs  would  be  bitten  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  owners  or  the  police,  and  would  remain  un- 
noticed until  they  became  rabid.  It  is,  therefore,  easy 
to  understand  the  prevalence  of  rabies  in  Prussia,  and 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  value  of  the  regulations 
by  which  human  life  is  safe-guarded,  in  spite  of 
danger  so  serious. 

“ Police  registration  and  strict  surveillance  have 
contributed  much  to  the  comparative  immunity  from 
hydrophobia  which  has  marked  the  last  thirty  years, 
but  Hertwig,  Ilaubner,  Pursteuberg,  Hering,  and 
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others,  prove  unmistakably  the  value  of  the  muzzle 
whenever  rabies  assumes  an  epizootic  form.  It  is 
true  that  rabid  dogs  generally  escape  from  home 
unmuzzled,  but  the  absence  of  the  muzzle  ensures 
prompt  capture  and  destruction  before  much  mischief 
is  done.  The  official  statistics  for  Berlin  are  exceed- 
ingly instructive.  From  1845  to  1853  278  cases  of 
rabies  were  reported,  eighty-two  being  admitted  to 
the  Veterinary  School  between  March,  1852,  and  the 
same  month  in  1853.  During  the  next  three  months 
thirty-seven  cases  were  admitted;  and,  as  many  deaths 
had  occurred  from  hydrophobia,  an  order  was  made 
on  July  20th  for  the  general  muzzling  of  all  dogs  while 
in  the  streets.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  year  only  six 
cases  were  admitted  to  the  school.  In  the  following 
year  one  case  was  admitted,  and  dui’ing  the  next 
eight  years,  according  to  Fleming,  there  were  no 
cases  at  all.  The  pamphlet  referred  to  in  our  opening 
paragraph  gives  a total  of  fifteen  cases  in  these  nine 
years,  but  these  figures  probably  refer  to  rabid  dogs 
destroyed  by  the  police,  while  Fleming's  refer  only  to 
cases  in  the  Veterinary  School.  In  either  case  the 
figures  are  sufficiently  instructive,  for  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  result  was  distinctly  attributable  to 
the  muzzle. 

‘^It  must,  moreover,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
muzzles  were  only  worn  in  the  city  and  not  in  the 
country,  a fact  which  says  much  for  the  vigilance  of 
the  Berlin  police  force.  In  May,  1863,  according  to  | 
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Hertwig,  two  rabid  dogs  found  their  way  into  the 
city  from  the  rural  districts  and  did  much  mischief  j 
in  fact,  the  disease  again  assumed  the  form  of  an 
epidemic  during  the  next  five  years.  Haubner,  in 
writing  of  this  latter,  suggested  the  probability  that 
the  rigour  of  the  regulations  had  been  relaxed,  owing 
to  the  nine  years’  practical  immunity  from  rabies,  and 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  applying  the  muzzles 
outside  the  city  as  well  as  within — suggestions  which 
led  to  the  extension  of  the  regulations  to  the  provinces 
generally. 

*^With  regard  to  hydrophobia,  the  disease  has  been 
practically  unknown  in  Berlin  since  the  application  of 
the  muzzle  in  1853,  except  dnring  periods  of  epidemic 
rabies  from  1863  to  1867,  and  from  1871  to  1874 
when  a few  cases  occurred.  Since  1874  rabies  has 
been  very  rare  in  Berlin,  owing  to  the  stringency  of 
the  regulations,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  case  of 
hydrophobia.  And  although  rabies  still  prevails  in 
the  provinces  to  an  alarming  extent,  as  shown  by 
the  figures  for  1884  already  quoted,  the  total  number 
of  deaths  of  human  beings  in  the  ten  years  ended 
March,  1886,  wms  forty-six,  giving  an  annual  average 
death-rate  of  five  in  a population  of  twenty-eight 
millions. 

‘'In  England,  although  there  is  no  danger  from 
wolves  or  from  Russian  hounds,  hydrophobia  finds 
every  year  ten  times  as  many  victims,  and  w'ill 
continue  to  do  so  until  we  take  a leaf  from  our  neigh- 
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bourns  book,  and  apply  to  our  dogs  the  repressive  and 
restrictive  regulations  wbicli  have  invariably  proved 
so  beneficial  to  man  and  dog  alike. 

“ As  we  have  already  seen,  the  deaths  from  hydro- 
phobia in  Prussia,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  reached  in  tenyears  the  appalling  total  of  1666. 
The  same  causes  are  still  in  full  operation,  but  in  the 
tenyears  completed  in  1886,  the  total  number  of  deaths 
was  forty-six.  These  figures  are  so  remarkable  that 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  any  one  who  is 
acquainted  with  them  can  wish  to  discredit  the  means 
which  have  effected  the  change.  And  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  understand  how  any  nation,  exposed  in 
any  degree  to  similar  dangers,  can  hesitate  for  a 
moment  as  to  the  best  measures  to  be  adopted.” 

It  may  be  added  that  in  Berlin  and  in  most  of  the 
larger  and  middle-sized  towns  of  Germany,  compulsory 
muzzling  is  perpetual. 

In  Vienna,  in  the  summer  of  1886,  after  rabies  had 
been  stamped  out  by  stringent  muzzling  for  eighteen 
months,  a system  of  registering  and  ticketing  all  dogs 
was  adopted,  in  place  of  the  regulations  previously  in 
force.  During  the  next  six  months  only  one  case  of 
rabies  occurred,  which  was  promptly  dealt  with,  and  it 
has  been  stated  incessantly  that  this  immunity  from 
rabies  was  due  to  the  registration  and  its  accompany- 
ing ticket.  In  July,  1887,  however,  a fresh  outbreak 
of  rabies  occurred,  and  the  muzzling  regulations  were 
again  enforced  most  stringently,  the  veterinary  advisers 
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of  the  Government  having  stated  that  this  was  the 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  disease.  Nowj  dogs  are 
perpetually  muzzled  in  Vienna,  when  outside  their 
owners’  premises,  and  all  unmuzzled  dogs  are  killed  by 
the  authorities. 

In  Holland  cases  of  rabies  and  hydrophobia  had 
attained  such  numbers  that  in  1874  the  Government 
set  inquiries  on  foot  as  to  the  best  means  of  ending 
them,  and  after  mature  consideration  a law  was  passed 
on  June  5th,  1875.  The  principal  provision  of  this  law 
ordained  that  whenever  a case  of  rabies  occurred  in  a 
commune  the  whole  of  the  dogs  in  that  commune  were 
to  be  muzzled  for  four  months  while  at  large.  On 
September  1st,  1875,  this  law  was  put  into  vigorous 
operation.  In  the  months  of  September,  October, 
November,  and  December  of  that  year  forty-one  cases 
occurred.  In  the  whole  of  187G  there  were  but  fifty- 
five  cases.  In  1877,  so  effectual  had  been  the  law, 
that  the  number  fell  to  fourteen;  and  these  cases  were 
all  close  to  the  frontier,  contracted  principally  from  the 
unmuzzled  dogs  of  Belgium.  In  1878  there  were  only 
four  cases,  and  these  again  were  close  to  the  frontiers. 
In  1879  there  were  seven  cases,  three  being  in  the 
centre  of  the  country.  Of  those  three  cases,  however, 
one  was  caused  by  a dog  imported  from  England,  and 
another  by  a dog  which  escaped  from  a ship  near 
Rotterdam.  In  1880,  thirteen  cases  occurred,  and 
again  were  all  on  the  frontiers,  the  centre  of  the 
country  being  absolutely  free.  A full  account  of 
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this  interesting  and  remarkable  testimony  was  given 
by  Dr.  Van  Cappelle,  of  the  Hague,  at  the  Inter- 
national Medical  Congress  of  1881,  and  will  be  found 
printed  in  the  “ Transactions,”  vol.  4,  page  476. 
The  article  is  accompanied  by  a series  of  maps  illus- 
traing  the  progress  of  the  suppression  of  the  disease, 
and  they  show  more  clearly  than  words  can  express 
the  immense  importance  of  muzzling. 

We  have  in  our  possession  a mass  of  statistics  and 
other  details  relative  to  the  suppression  of  rabies  in 
Sweden,  through  the  adoption  of  muzzling ; informa- 
tion supplied  to  us  direct  by  Professor  Lindqvist,  of  the 
Stockholm  Veterinary  School,  and  other  authorities. 
For  the  present  purpose  perhaps  the  best  and  simplest 
summary  of  the  whole  position  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  letter,  sent  to  us  by  the  British  Consul  at 
Stockholm. 


“English  Consulate,  Stockholm, 

October  12th,  1889. 


Frank  Kerslake,  Esq., 
London. 


SlE, 

I have  to  acknowdedge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  30th  ultimo,  and  in  reply  I beg  to 
inform  you  that  hydrophobia  is  now  quite 
stamped  out  in  Sweden,  as  there  has  been  no 
case  for  many  years.  The  rabies  which  at  one 
time  appeared  so  strongly  in  dogs  here,  was  put 
an  end  to  by  muzzling  all  the  dogs  in  the 
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Kingdom,  and  since,  until  lately,  when  the 
Statutes  were  altered,  all  dogs  have  had  to  be 
muzzled  during  the  hot  summer  months,  July 
and  August.  Now  there  is  no  such  law  in  force, 
but  as  soon  as  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
its  existence  the  muzzling  of  dogs  is  at  once 
ordered.  As  to  foreign  dogs,  or  dogs  imported, 
the  Swedish  law  is  very  strict  and  effectual.  The 
law  simply  states  “ Dogs  are  not  allowed  to  be 
imported  into  the  Kingdom  either  by  land  or 
by  sea.”  When  the  law  is  so  worded  there  need 
not  exist  any  quarantine  regulations,  and  it  is  a 
fact,  and  I say  so  from  experience,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  get  a dog  passed  into 
Sweden  under  any  circumstances.  With  such  a 
strict  law  it  is  evident  that  muzzling  is  sufficient 
to  stamp  out  the  disease,  if  at  any  time  it  should 
occur.  Any  other  information  on  the  subject  you 
may  require,  I shall  be  pleased  to  furnish. 

I am.  Sir, 

Faithfully  yours, 

C.  J.  OLIVE, 

Crown  Acting  Constil. 

The  statistics  supplied  to  us  by  Prof.  Lindqvist 
show  that  formerly  a yearly  average  of  from  eight  to 
ten  deaths  from  hydrophobia  occurred  in  Sweden,  but 
that  in  consequence  of  muzzling  there  have  not  been 
any  deaths  since  1870. 

In  Denmark,  the  law  of  September  29th,  1857,  gives 
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magistrates  the  power  to  order  all  dogs  at  largo  to  be 
muzzled. 

So  determined  are  the  Australians  that  rabies  shall 
gain  no  foothold  in  their  country,  that  every  dog 
arriving  there  has  to  undergo  a quarantine  of  six 
months.  In  New  Zealand  the  same  plan  obtains,  and 
any  captain  of  a vessel  not  securely  confining  every 
dog  on  board  upon  his  arrival  in  New  Zealand  waters, 
is  liable  to  a penalty  of  £20. 

In  America  rabies  is  not  widely  prevalent,  and  the 
regulations  as  to  muzzling  are  merely  permissive  and 
local.  It  is  however  a singular  fact  that  Butler,  the 
great  dog-dealer  of  New  York,  who  did  not  believe 
there  was  such  a disease,  died  of  hydrophobia  himself. 
It  is  interesting  also  to  know  that  in  consequence  of 
the  attention  which  the  subject  has  recently  attracted 
in  England  a movement  is  now  being  initiated  in  the 
United  States  to  obtain  uniform  and  scientific  dog 
regulations. 

Among  the  objections  to  the  muzzle  is  the  popular 
delusion  that  it  can  of  itself  make  a dog  rabid; 
whereas,  in  Prof.  Horsley’s  forcible  words — words 
re-echoed  by  every  veterinary  surgeon  of  influence — 
“ putting  a muzzle  on  a dog  can  no  more  produce 
rabies  than  tying  a bib  round  a baby’s  neck  can  give 
it  hydrophobia.”  As  to  the  statements  that  muzzling 
is  cruel,  there  is  muzzling  and  muzzling.  As  a dog 
perspires  through  his  tongue  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  his  health  and  comfort  that  he  should  be  able  to 
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open  his  mouth,  and  if  you  tie  a strap  round  his  jaws 
and  call  it  muzzling  it  is  cruel,  and  owners  guilty  of 
the  practice  ought  to  be  prosecuted.  Some  excellent 
muzzles  have  lately  been  invented ; muzzles  which 
permit  a dog  to  do  everything  that  he  can  do  without 
one,  except  bite.  W earing  such  muzzles  dogs  can  bark, 
drink,  hang  out.  their  tongues,  and  even  eat,  if  the 
food  be  given  them,  while  they  are  unable  to  bite 
anyone,  or  to  pick  up  garbage.  The  last  is  a strong 
reason  why  dog-owners  should  welcome  muzzling, 
because  serious  intestinal  troubles  often  ensue  from 
dogs  devouring  matter  found  in  the  street.  Another 
reason  why  dog-owners  should  advocate  simultaneous 
muzzling  is  the  fact  that  through  a very  natural  public 
fear  of  hydrophobia,  dogs  are  often  supposed  to  be  rabid 
when  they  arc  only  suffering  from  fits,  and  they  are 
killed  when,  if  left  alone  for  half-an-hour,  complete 
recovery  would  follow.  The  extinction  of  rabies 
would  place  them  above  suspicion,  and  no  excuse 
would  exist  for  such  mistakes  occurring.  Stringent 
dog-regulations  benefit  dogs  in  other  ways.  Thus, 
during  the  muzzling  order  of  1886,  in  consequence  of 
the  removal  of  stray  curs  from  the  streets,  the  cases  of 
distemper  treated  at  the  Brown  Institution  alone 
numbered  only  78,  as  compared  with  155  in  the 
previous  year.  Distemper  is  the  commonest  of  all 
canine  diseases,  killing  a large  number  of  those  it 
attacks,  and  leaving  another  large  proportion  choreic. 

Scraps  of  the  evidence  given  by  opponents  of 
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muzzling  before  tbe  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  Eabies  are  constantly  being  reproduced ; 
but  the  public  should  at  the  same  time  bo  told,  that  it 
was  after  hearing  everything  that  these  opponents  had 
to  say  that  the  Committee  decided  against  them,  and 
recommended  the  use  of  the  muzzle  whenever  rabies  is 
prevalent.  It  would  be  less  disingenuous  to  accept  the 
verdict,  than  to  appeal  to  that  ugly  product  of  our  own 
time — so  sinister  of  augury  for  healthy  government — 
the  plebiscite  of  the  uninformed  multitude.  When  a 
steady  increase  of  rabies  in  London  occurred  between 
1881  and  1885,  and  a warning  was  issued  from  the 
Brown  Institution  in  November  1884,  it  only  invoked 
the  statement  that  ‘Hhe  scaremongers  were  at  it  again,^' 
and  nothing  was  done  till  twelve  months  later,  after 
the  sacrifice  of  twenty-seven  lives.  With  respect  to  the 
Eeport  of  the  Select  Committee  just  referred  to,  the 
British  Medical  Journal  of  August  20th,  1887,  said — 
‘'Let  us  hope  that  this  report  wdll  soon  be 
acted  upon,  and  then  we  may  look  for  the  banish- 
ment of  rabies  to  the  limbo  where  the  black  death, 
the  plague,  and  other  zymotic  diseases  extinct  in 
this  country  have  been  driven  by  sanitary  science 
and  preventive  legislation.” 

The  argument  that  cats  spread  the  disease,  and 
that  it  is  therefore  useless  to  muzzle  dogs  unless  wo 
muzzle  cats  also,  is  puerile,  I'or,  as  Dr.  Fleming 
recently  observed,  “ the  proportion  of  deaths  through 
cat-bites  as  compared  with  that  of  dog-bites,  is  as  One 
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to  thousands/’  Besides,  dogs  are  the  carrying  agents 
of  the  disease,  and  whatever  other  animals  die  of 
rabies  may  be  safely  inferred  to  have  received  their 
death  wounds  from  dogs. 

CONCLUSION 

Summing  up  upon  the  whole  case,  we  claim  to  prove, 
by  evidence  collected  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  that  rabies  can  be  spread  only  by  contagion, 
and  that  if  dogs  are  simultaneously  muzzled  the 
disease  must  die  out.  The  system  gives  a maximum 
of  safety  and  a minimum  of  inconvenience.  It  will 
save  trouble,  not  cause  it.  At  present  dog-owners 
are  constantly  troubled  with  muzzling  orders  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  within  his  lifetime  a 
dog-owner  has  to  muzzle  his  dog  perhaps  a dozen 
times,  for  months  together.  By  simultaneous  muzzling 
they  need  but  muzzle  their  dogs  once,  say  for  twelve 
months,  and  never  again  if  quarantine  follows  as  in 
Australia.  There  is  no  doubt  of  our  power  to  do  it, 
because  we  live  upon  an  island,  under  one  govern- 
ment, and  have  not,  as  in  continental  countries,  to 
take  the  risk  of  infected  dogs  crossing  our  borders 
from  countries  less  advanced  in  veterinary  science 
than  our  own.  A conspicuous  example  of  the  un- 
fairness to  dog-owners  of  partial  muzzling  is  shown  by 
the  present  order  in  London.  Tliree  years  ago  the 
muzzle  stamped  out  rabies,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
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dogs  in  outside  districts  not  being  muzzled  at  tbo 
same  time  we  are  again  confronted  with  an  epidemic, 
ten  human  beings  have  lost  their  lives,  and  dogs 
are  once  more  muzzled.  When  muzzling  ceases — as, 
under  the  present  system,  it  must  cease  when  rabies 
dies  out — re-infection  will  at  once  set  in,  and  a few 
years  hence  we  shall  have  to  muzzle  again. 

The  muzzle  causes  no  permanent  inconvenience  to 
dogs.*  During  the  first  two  or  three  days  they  naturally 
try  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  they  speedily  become  accustomed 
to  it,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  are  thousands  of 
dogs  going  about  London  looking  perfectly  contented 
and  happy,  and  not,  as  some  extremists  aver,  gloomily 
treasuring  up  a long  account  of  hatred  to  man,  which 
they  will  take  out  in  bites  directly  muzzling  ceases. 
Even  if  it  does  cause  inconvenience  to  dogs,  it  at  least 
guarantees  the  safety  of  the  public.  In  the  one  scale 
lies  the  supposed  inconvenience  of  the  dog ; in  tho 
other  the  certain  discomfort  to  man,  tho  dread  of  a 
fatal  disease,  tho  sudden  snatching  away  of  tho  bread- 
winners of  families,  and  tho  loss  of  many  a household 
pet,  to  the  lasting  grief  of  its  parents.  Is  tho  con- 
venience of  tho  dog  everything,  and  is  human  life 
nothing  ? But  muzzling  involves  no  permanent  incon- 
venience to  the  dog,  and  the  want  of  it  means  death  to 
man.  The  disease  is  preventable,  and  therein  lies 

* “ — muzzling  to  a dog  is  not  more  irksome  than  a bit  to  a 
horse.  Both  are  for  a great  good,  and  both  animals  easily 
accustom  themselves  to  the  restriction.” — F.E.C.S. 
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the  sin  of  its  continuance  in  our  midst  as  one  of  the 
dangers  of  the  streets  with  which  we  have  to  reckon. 
If  it  were  not  preventable  we  could  but  fold  our  hands, 
cry  Kismet,^’  and  take  our  chance  of  contracting  it, 
along  with  the  Other  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to;  but  it 
most  distinctly  does  not  come  within  that  category. 

The  popular  ignorance  of  the  subject  is  such  that 
most  ludicrous  statements  are  constantly  made  about 
dogs  and  muzzling.  Thus,  it  has  been  urged  that 
dog  scares  may  be  expected  at  uncertain  intervals, 
much  as  the  appearance  of  the  sea-serpent  may  be 
foretold  from  time  to  time  ; and  that  when  such  scares 
have  had  their  run  they  die  away  and  people  recover 
their  senses.  It  is  never  added  that  the  scares  end 
when  and  only  after  muzzling  the  dogs  has  caused 
hydrophobia  to  disappear  among  man.  It  has  also 
been  said  that  the  hydrophobia  scare  was  being  fanned 
into  a flame  by  a clique  of  viviscctors,  anxious  to 
to  establish  a Pasteur  Institute  in  England.  Would 
it  not  strike  anyone  who  gave  a moment’s  serious 
thought  to  the  subject  as  being  rather  absurd  to 
attempt  the  extinction  of  hydrophobia  as  a prelimi- 
nary ? Where  would  bo  the  raison  d'etre  of  a Pasteur 
Institute  if  there  were  no  such  disease  left  to  prey  upon 
us  ? M.  Pasteur  himself  wrote  upon  this  very  point : 
“ If  you  muzzle  your  dogs  you  will  have  no  patients 
for  mo  to  treat  ” ; while  the  Field  of  November  Gth, 
1886,  said,  “ By  muzzling  wo  may  hope  to  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  the  Pasteur  treatment,  and 
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therefore  it  ought  to  enlist  the  anti-vivisectionists  in  its 
favour,  if  only  a modicum  of  commou-scnso  could  be 
imported  into  their  arguments.” 

Remember,  also,  that  the  alarm  last  year  was 
raised  by  journals  devoted  to  dog-breeding ; and  it 
was  raised  equally  in  the  interests  of  dogs  and  of 
mankind.  The  first  time  the  present  epidemic  was 
heard  of  was  on  May  24th,  1889,  Avhen  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Stocli-Keeper,  commencing  thus  : — 

“ As  the  conductors  of  a journal  devoted  to  furtliering  tlio 
comfort  and  wcll-beiug  of  the  canine  race,  it  will  bo 
conceded  readily  by  all  owners  of  dogs  that  it  must  bo  a 
pressing  sense  of  public  duty  which  impels  us  to  appeal 
for  the  enforced  wearing  of  the  muzzle.” 

and,  a week  later,  the  Fancier’s  Gazette  wrote 

“We  substantiate  every  word  tliat  the  Stock-Keeper  has 
made  public.  Muzzling  is  not  only  necessary  in  London 
at  once,  but  simultaneously  all  over  the  country.” 

When  the  grave  importance  of  the  subject  is  under- 
stood, dog-owners  will  surely  be  wise  enough  and 
humane  enough  not  to  put  any  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  a remedy  on  the  score  of  trouble  or  expense.  If 
their  fellow-creatures  are  worth  living  among  their 
comfort  and  their  safety  are  worth  consideration,  and 
if  dogs  are  worth  loving  they  are  worth  a little 
trouble  and  expense.  If  dog-owners  will  not  actually 
help  us  in  our  struggle,  they  at  least  need  not  obstruct 
us  by  misrepresentation  born  of  incomplete  knowledge 
of  scientific  fact.  We  do  not  appeal — as  wo  might 
easily  do* — to  the  prejudices  of  the  non-dog-owuing 
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public,  for  wo  would  rather  work  Land-in-haud  with 
tho  wliolo  body  of  dog-owners,  for  the  achievement  of 
a beneficial  measure. 

Some  persons  assume  that  hydrophobia  is  not  a 
serious  matter,  because  of  its  comparative  rarity.  It 
is  useless  to  say  that  because  a disease  is  rare  there  is 
no  need  to  stamp  it  out.  If  it  were  as  rare  as  tooth- 
ache is  common,  and  if  its  results  were  as  little 
harmful  as  tho  results  of  toothache,  wo  might  leave  it 
alone ; but  it  is  a deadly  disease,  of  peculiar  painful- 
ness,  and  nobody  can  say  he  may  not  some  day  bo  ono 
of  its  victims.  Human  life  is  an  unknown  quantity, 
and  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  dog- 
world.  A child  that  dies  of  hydrophobia  might  at 
least,  if  he  lived,  be  a possible  benefactor  of  his  race, 
but  after  according  to  dogs  their  well-rocognized 
virtues,  what  else  remains  ? A dog’s  life  has  no 
possibilities. 

Finally,  a few  words  must  bo  added  respecting  the 
Society  for  tho  Prevention  of  Hydrophobia.  That 
Society  numbers  among  its  Vice-Presidents  and 
Committee  some  of  the  most  eminent  names  to  bo 
found  in  the  ranks  of  science  and  medicine.  They, 
the  whole  of  tho  Professors  of  the  Iloyal  Veterinary 
College,  tho  editors  of  the  princijial  journals  devoted 
to  canine  interests,  and  members  of  some  of  the  most 
weighty  of  the  Kennel  Clubs,  are  tho  authorities  who 
formulate  and  endorse  that  Society’s  proposals.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  for  general  muzzling,  drafted  by 
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the  Society,  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Sir  Henry  Roscoe  in  June,  1889.  Pressure  of 
legislation  caused  it  to  bo  withdrawn,  and  the  question 
of  its  re-introduction  will  depend  upon  the  course  of 
events  now  developing  and  referi’ed  to  in  the  prefatory 
note.  A clause  in  that  bill  exempts  sporting  dogs, 
and  a great  outcry  has  been  made  upon  that  point. 
However,  it  is  proposed  to  exempt  those  dogs  only 
^vhilo  actually  engaged  in  sport,  and  at  no  other  time ; 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge, 
that  no  harm  can  result  from  the  concession.  Anyhow, 
ninety-nine  hundredtlis  of  a beneficial  measure  is 
better  than  no  measure  at  all,  and  we  prefer  a com- 
promise which  gives  us  nearly  all  wo  desire,  rather 
than  a waste  of  force  in  straining  after  an  unattainable 
ideal.  The  instinct  of  sporting  is  so  stx’ong  through- 
out the  country,  that  a measure  which  proposed  to 
stop  it  for  a twelvemonth  would  in  all  probability  be 
wrecked.* 

At  the  meeting  held  at  the  Mansion  House  on 
July  1st,  1889,  in  recognition  of  M.  Pasteur's  labours 
— a meeting  declared  by  a London  journal  to  be  the 
most  influential  ever  held  there — a resolution  was 
passed,  calling  upon  the  Government  to  support  our 

* “ Sporting  dogs  and  hounds  if  exempt  from  muzzling  arc 
less  likely  to  spread  rabies,  for  they  are  almost  entirely  isolated 
from  other  dogs,  and  arc  thoroughly  controlled;  while  their 
keepers  arc  so  instructed  that  they  would  instantly  detect  the 
first  indications  of  disease  among  them."— jfdA.C.<S'. 
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bill ; while  the  Prince  of  Wales  wrote  strongly  urging 
general  muzzling  for  a twelvemonth  as  a moans  of 
stamping  out  rabies.  The  Government  did  not  give 
an  official  support  to  that  bill^  although  there,  are 
reasons  for  believing  that  they  are  convinced  of  its 
necessity.  But  some  of  their  supporters  in  both 
houses  occupy  the  position  of  the  unwise  dog-lover, 
and,  not  understanding  the  merits  of  the  case,  do  not 
wish  to  be  troubled  with  general  muzzling.  From 
them,  then,  we  must  appeal,  and  do  ai)peal,  to  the 
members  who  do  understand  its  importance ; and  we 
must  appeal  also  to  those  vitally  concerned,  the  general 
public — ]jou. 

At  last  the  general  public  arc  beginning  seriously 
to  interest  themselves  in  the  question.  Twenty  years 
ago  muzzling  was  denounced  by  the  principal  London 
newspapers,  as  unmitigated  cruelty,  and  it  was 
actually  proposed  that  Sir  Kichard  Maync  should  be 
prosecuted  for  enforcing  it.  Four  years  ago,  many  of 
the  journals  that  supported  muzzling,  supported  it  in 
lukewarm  fashion . Since  then,  we  have  been  diligently 
educating  the  public  and  the  authorities,  until,  at  tho 
present  moment,  our  programme  is  not  half-heartedly, 
but  warmly  supported  by  every  metropolitan  journal 
of  influence  but  one.  The  Times,  the  Telegrafli,  tho 
Morning  Post,  the  Daily  News,  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
tho  Lancet,  the  British  Medical  Journal,  the  Hospital, 
tho  Field,  the  Saturday  lievietu,  tho  SlocJc-Kecpcr,  the 
Fancier’s  Gazette,  tho  Sunday  Times,  tho  Globe,  the 
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World,  and  Truth,  all  support  us.  The  exception 
adopts  the  ostrich  policy  of  closing  its  coliainns  to  our 
arguments,  determined  that  neither  it  nor  its  readers 
shall,  if  possible,  be  convinced. 

If  any  are  impressed  with  a sense  of  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  join  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Hydrophobia,  so  that  each  may  become  a new  agent 
in  spreading  a healthy  public  opinion,  and  also  in 
order  that  such  publications  as  are  from  time  to  time 
issued  may  be  received. 

The  cause  can  be  served  by  writing  to  the  press  to 
correct  such  errors  in  correspondence  as  often  appear, 
and  opportunities  should  be  sought  to  induce  the  County 
Councils  to  petition  for  general  muzzling.  The  extinc- 
tion of  one  of  the  diseases  incident  to  our  existence  is 
well  worth  working  for,  and  the  gratification  afforded 
by  success  will  more  than  repay  the  trouble.  Never 
before  has  there  been  such  an  opportunity  for  placing 
tho  dog  question  on  a fair  basis.  Our  society  presents 
a point  of  concentration  for  tho  knowledge  and 
opinions  of  reasonable  men  of  all  kinds  and  professions, 
and  now  that  tho  public  mind  is  waking  up,  shocked 
and  startled  by  the  grim  realities  of  hydrophobia,  wo 
have  to  see  that  our  grip  upon  it  does  not  become 
relaxed  before  our  purpose  bo  fiiHy  achieved.  For 
three  years  wo  fought  an  uphill  fight,  giving  our  time 
as  well  as  our  money  to  tho  cause,  and  wo  may  with 
good  conscience  appeal  to  the  public,  who  will  receive 
tho  benefit  of  our  efforts,  to  give  us  their  encourage- 
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raent  and  support  until  the  fight  ho  won.  There  is 
very  much  left  unsaid  that  one  would  have  liked  to 
have  said ; a mass  of  facts  that  we  could  have  wished 
to  have  presented  in  detail;  facts  of  overwhelming 
force,  that  would  convince  a man  against  his  will. 
But  limits  of  space  have  to  bo  considered,  and  the 
question  has  been  not  what  could  be  said,  but  what 
could  best  bo  loft  unsaid.  If,  however,  points  occur 
upon  which  information  is  desired  we  will  endeavour 
to  supply  it,  and  remember  above  all,  that  we  want 
not  only  the  opinion  of  thinking  men  and  women  with 
us,  but  that  we  want  also,  and  more  especially,  its 
active  public  expression. 
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